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ABSTRACT 



An answer was sought to the question of vnhether 
there is a more precise way of placing freshmen college students in 
English into appropriate remedial class groups; current placements 
are contingent upon entrance test scores only. Subjects were selected 
from a certain group of remedial students who had been placed in the 
Developmental Reading/Composition program at Macomb Community 
College, Warren, Michigan, They were given a diagnostic reading test 
in addition to the entrance exam, and specific remediation groups 
were formed on the basis of test performances. After both tests were 
surveyed, it was decided that there was justification for using the 
reading test to aid in grouping,. The findings also dictated that 
further study is needed to determine if individual weaknesses can be 
more positively identified from the specific areas of the tests. 
References are included, (Author/NK) 
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Abstract 

Remedial English Placement Pilot Study 

Peggy Hambley and Lorraine Saar 

Macomb CoFTiTiunity College, Warren, Michigan 

Determines if there is a more precise way of 
placing Freshrr;an college students in English 
into appropriate remedial class groupings. 

Currently placement is contingent upon entrance 
test scores only. 

Selection of a certain group of remedial students 
v/ho v/ere placed into the Developmental Reading/Composi tion 
program. In addition to the entrance exam, a diagnostic 
reading test v/as given to each student. Groups vjere 
formed on the basis of test performance for specific 
remediation. 

After an initial survey of both test scores, it is 
judged that there is a justification for using the 
reading test as a supportive instrument in grouping 
remedial students. These reading scores are vsluable 
in planning a program of remediation for students 
with reading deficiencies. Other findings indicate 
a need for further refinement of the study to determine 
if individual v/eaknesses can bo more positively 
identified from the specific areas of the tests. 
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Macomb Community College offers to students in the Liberal 
Arts curriculum a Freshman English Composition sequence. For 
those not ready to start this sequence remedial^ or preparatory, 
courses in English are required, A study v;as proposed to deter- 
mine if there is a more precise way of placing Freshman students 
in English into appropriate remedial class groupings. This study 
vjas deemed necessary because Macomb Community College must provide 
English Classes to answer the demands of an increasing student 
population vjhich is characterized by a v/ide variation in scholastic 
apti tude. 



Because this study and report are based upon current p 
ces, a brief synopsis of these follows. 



Students in need of preparatory v/ork are at present 
placed at random into remedial English composition 
classes on the basis of their scores on the ACT 
(American College Testing Program) entrance test and 
high school record. Students v;hose scores in the 
English Usage section of the ACT fall belo'w the 20th 
percentile are generally placed into the remedial 
English composition classes. At the time of such 
placement, their other ACT scores are not usually 
considered. 



One exception is made in the placing of a certain 
group of remedial students into the Developmental 
Reading/Composi tion Program. This study is primarily 
concerned with these students. Here the student 
is enrolled by the counselor in concurrent reading 
and v/riting sections. To qualify for this certain 
group, a student's score in English Usage will fall 
below the designated cut-off for Remedial English 
and his score in the l-"athematics section of the ACT 
will be at least 20 points higher. In addition to 
these particular students, others with low English 
Usage scores have been selected at random for'^this 
program. 



In the first week of classes each semester in the 



reading sections (of the Developmental Program), 
further testing is undertaken. The Diagnostic 
Reading Test is administered to each student. (This 
test is prepared and published by The Committee on 
Diagnostic Reading Tests, a non-profit, educational 
service corporation.) This procedure has been followed 
since the start of the Developmental Program at 
^fecomb and these scores have been retained. The 



Ui agnostic Reading 



i es t is a drii i n i s torcd i n t h i s 



first v/eek as a pre-test for identifying specific 
reading deficiencies. It is used also then as a 
basis for prescribing appropriate remediation for 
groups of students formed as a result of the test 
scores, (Later, students are re-tested vn* tli another 
form of the Diagnostic Reading Test as a post-test 
to evaluate the improvement made in specific areas 
of tveakness as a result of the specialized in- 
struction and to determine improve;nent , Ho'wever, 
the resultant scores of this post-test are not used 
as a part of this study.) 



A subjective study of the accu.Tjulated scores suggested a pattern 
which indicates that there is a correlation between results of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test (administered as a pre-test) and the entrance 
ACT, or (in other v.’ords) betvieen reading (Diagnostic Reading Test) 
and subject matter (ACT) test scores. A pilot study v;as therefore 
proposed to see if such a correlation between the Diagnostic Reading 
Test total score and the ACT composite score does indeed exist. If 
this expected correlation could be objectively established, this 
study could then be considered as having established the feasibility 
of t«?ing the Diagnostic Reading Test as a testing instrument in 
conjunction with subject testing, such as ACT, in the placement of 
remedial students into class groupingSo 



Further studies couJd then be initiated to measure for a cor- 
relation between the Diagnostic Reading Test total score and the 
scores of the four subject sections of the ACT {English Usage, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Natural Science). Addi tional ly, a more 
refined study could be pursued to measure for a correlation betv/een 
the four subject sections of the ACT and the sections of the 

Diagnostic Readi ng Test (Rate of Reading, Vocabulary, Comprehension 
Skills). 

By being able to identify specific reading problems and their 
relationship to specific subject area problems as accurately as 
possible, the most efficacious classroom groupings will be possible. 
This will enable students to realize their greatest possibility of 
improvement. 



Before the pilot study vias undertaken, a survey was made of 
the professional literature pertinent to reading problems of college 
students. Publications of the International Reading Association 
were examined. Books, such as those by Ruth Strang, Jeanne Chall, 
Donald Durrell, and Arthur Traxler, among others, v/ere consulted. 

The Journal of Reading, monthly periodical of the Interna tiona 1 
Reading Association, was reviev;ed. Unfortunately, however, material 
research on the testing of reading of college students is not ex- 
tensive. 

In the April I968 issue of The Journal of Reading , there is 
a report of "Current Practices in College and Adult Developmental 
Reading Programs" written by Marjorie V/hite Geerlofs and /-tantin 
Kling. This report indicates those practices and tests favored by 
use today. Further, this survey highlights the need for more 
practical methods of applying existing theories in reading to 
actual learning situations. Therefore, parts of the article are 
cited belov/ and, for comparison, these are folloived by annotations 
which describe practices in the Developmental Program, English 60/70, 
at Macomb. 




Authors Geerlofs and Kling sought answers to the following 
questions: 

!• What are the objectives for developmental reading 
programs? 

2, What are the typical materials and methods employed 
to meet the objectives expressed? 

3. What does literature indicate in relation to the value 
of the objectives and the effectiveness of the materials 
and methods? 

A questionnaire v/as sent to 33o colleges, universities and reading 
clinics selected from directories of college and adult reading im- 
provement programSo 246 vjere returned. This v;as a 73 percent 
response from 46 states and the District of Columbia. 210 of the 
respondents reported that they were operating developmental reading 
programs for college students. 

The procedure for admittance to the developmental reading 
program differed somsvjhat. At 4l institutions the developmenta 1 
reading course v/as required for students v/ho failed to achieve 
satisfactory scores on entrance tests, procedure is fol lov;ed 

at Macomb, Students cannot now elect English 60/70, admission is 
by referral only. This referral is established by the ACT entrance 
test scores of the students. 




The type of program administered varied. Only 16 institutions 



reported completely individualized programs v/ith no group instruction. 
In addition, 17 reported they individualized instruction through 
counseling in class. In I90 cases, instruction v-as conducted on a 
group basis. At Macomb, instruction in English 60/7O is also con- 
ducted on a group basis in a classroom situation. The groups are 
established as a result of the Diagnostic Reading Test scores of the 
students. 

Both pre- and post-tests are part of the developmental reading 
programs in 195 institutions. Six standardized tests accounted for 
83 percent of the formal reading tests mentioned by respondents. 

In order of frequency of mention these v/ere; the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Tests; the Diagnostic Reading Test; the Cooperative English Test, 
Reading Comprehension; the lovja Silent Reading Test; the California 
Reading Test, 9-l^Jj 3nd the Davis Reading Test, At M»acomb the 
Diagnostic Reading Test, v/hich is ranked second above, has been 
used in English 60/70 both as a pre-test -and a post-test since I963. 

The article continues with reports on such items as the use 
of class time, class size, and the preference of a book oriented 
class to a machine oriented class, among , others. In these areas 
also, practices at ^tecomb in English &0/7u vjere generally in 
accordance vjith those of the majority of universities and colleges* 

The authors, Geerlofs, and Kling, conclude that 

"There was evidence of a need for more research 
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and devel opsTiont in several major areas# These include 
the development of better tests for diagnostic purposes 
and for the assessment of change) greater insight into 
the thinking processes involved in reading and the 
development of methods and materials to promote the 
grov/th of verbal rela tionships, vocabulary, and listening 
comprehension. Until better methods to apply theory are 
developed, the gap betv/een theory end practice is likely 
to persist#*' 



“As testing practices and class procedures at Macomb in English 
60/70 are generally in accord v/ith those of the majority of re- 
spondents in this 1968 survey, it vjas judged that an objective 
appraisal of test results v;ould merit study* The data from the 
years of the Developmental Program was available for such an 
analysis. 





The over-»sil aim of this study as approved by the Curriculum 
Research Advisory Conii^ii ttee v^as to establish a method cf placing 
students into appropriate remedial English class groupings* 
Students v;ho are initially selected by counselors for the remedial 
English classes on the basis of high school records and entrance 
test scores prese^nt a v-ide variation of reading deficiencies* 

The object goal of this study v/as to see if by using the entrance 
test follovied by a Diagnostic Reading Test, a remedial student 
can be placed into a group situation that vjill concentrate on 
most effectively remediating his particular areas of weakness* 




An operational plan for this proposed beginning pilot study 
was drawn up to see if a simple correlation exists between the 
Total and Composite scores. This was a necessary step before the 
more refined studies to determine if a correlation between the 
specific areas of the two kinds of tests can in fact be objective! 
establi shed. 
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Test scores of students who have coiupieteci the DevelopTiiental 
Program v:ere assembled for the years 15^7 - and 1S68 - l9o9<» 



Data considered viere those scores resulting from the en- 
trance test and the Diagnostic Reading Test vihich Is administered 
to all Developmental students* 



Student population for this period is epproMirjately 200* 
The students. v;ho had scores and vjho had completed the course. 



whether they passed or failed, v;are used for this study* 



Using the composite score, the ACT mean score for all passing 
students in this period v/as ascertained. Using the ccmposite 
score, the ACT mean score for aH failing students in this period 
was ascertained* 

Using the total score, the Diagnostic Reading Test mean score 
for a II passing students in this period v;as ascertained* Using 
the total score, the Diagnostic Reading Test mean score for all 
failing students in this period v/as ascertaiiied^ 

The significance and correlation of both tests was then 
determined and studied. 

The data v;as processed by means of computerization by 
Catherine Chape from V?ayne State Univarsity*s Data Processirsg 
Center* The fol levying results v;sre then evaluated and analyzed 
with the help of James F. V/sber and other Project Mast personnel. 



ACT 



Of the }h2 students i-.'ho passed the Developfriental Program, 
and for v;’noni there are ACT scores, the mean ACT score v-as 
II.2, v;ith a standard deviation of 10,95, as shovvi^ in 

f i gui*e I • 



•This v.'ould indicate that 68% of the students vjho passed 
would be expected to score between 0 and 22 on the ACT 
Composi te. 



For those 53 students v;ho failed, the mean ACT score vas 
5*4, v;ith a standard deviation of 6,6c 

Thus, 68% of those v-ho failed v^ould be expected to hav^e 
scored betiveen 0 and 12 on the ACT CompositOo 



In examining the relationship betvvaen the two groups of ACT 
scores, for those w'ho passed and for those vfao failed the 



Developmental Program, there is a 



stati stical 



si gni fi cance 



betv.'Gen the. two sets of scores. 
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DRT 

Of the 142 students v/ho passed the Developmental Program 
and for v/hom there are the DRT scores, the mean DRT score 
v/as 18.7j v/ith a standard deviation of 15*36. 

This vjould indicate that 68% of the students who passed 
would be expected to have scored between 3 and 54 on the 
DRT lotal. 

For those 53 students who failed, the mean DRT score vjas 
8.1 v/ith a standard deviation of 7*77. 

Thus, 68% of those students v/ho failed would be expected 
to have scored betv/een 0 and 16 on the DRT Total, 

Again, there is a statistically significant difference 
betv/een the tv/o groups as shov/n by the data in figure 2, 
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Correlation; ACT « DRY 

In analyzing the degree of correlation bctv.’ecn the ACT and DRT 
for the Developmental Frogranij it v:as determined that the co- 
efficient of correlation v;as 0,4?2, vvhich indicates no significant 
correlation between scores on the tv;o tests* 

In looking at the data in figure 3, hov;ever, it is seen that for 
the scores in the 0-10 range, 45% of the students got scores in 
this same category on both tests. It vjould appear that students 
v;ho did extremely poorly on the ACT also did poorly on the DRTo 
In the higher ranges of scores, from 20 up on the ACT and 40 up 
on the DRT, there is no positive pattern to the scores attainedo 
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The follovJing conclusions can be drav;n from the data. 



r 




Neither the total score for the ACT nor the composite score 
from the DRT alone provides a reliable ino'icatcr of success in 
the Developmental Program, although the DRT appears to be of more 

value. 
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In attempting to determine the extent of correlation betv/aen the 
two tests, there v/as no significant relationship. Closer examination, 
however, shov/ed that students v;ho scored in the extreme low ranges on 
one test also scored low on the other. 87 students scored between 
0-!0 on the ACT Composite and between 0-10 on the DRT Total score. 

Because of the high number of failures in this group it is clear that 
students who score in this range on both tests should be placed in a 
class grouping where intensive remediation can be provided. 

It is also noted that 43 students scored between 0-10 on the ACT 
but scored in the middle range on the DRT Total score, betvjeen 11-30. 

In addition, 27 students scored in the middle range ors the ACT Composite, 
between 10-40, but scored between 0-30 on the DRT Total. However, 
results of students* DRT scores in the specific areas of reading v/ere 
then used to place them in appropriate classroom groupings to meet 
their individual needs. These scores' are valuable in planning a pro- 
gram of remediation for students v?hose reading deficiencies are not 
extremely lov; in all areas. 

Finally, 42 students scored in the 0-70 range on the ACT, however 
all scored above ^0 on the DRT, ihese students can be placed to 
benefit in the Developmental Program. Data shows that of the students 
studied all but one in this range passed. 




Thus, this pilot study culminated in data vihich ascertained 
that the Diagnostic Reading Test, as a supportive instrument, can 
be used in connection with the college entrance examination for 
placement of Remedial English students into appropriate class 
groupings. It is recommended that the present beginning study be 
expanded. This research can lead to a further refinement of the 
method of measuring and determining if individual v/eaknesses can 
be more positively identified using the scores from the specific 
areas of the tests. 

Students then initially selected by counseling for remedial 
classes can be further tested and these results can be immediately 
and precisely diagnosed and the student placed without delay into 
a classroom situation that v/ill concentrate on remediating his 
particular areas of v/eakness. This v;ill provide students vjho 
attend Macomb Community College with the greatest opportunity for 
developing their individual abilities. 
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